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Wallincford Communiticn + ONEIDA COMMUNITY, FEBRUARY 1s, 1875. 








POST-OFFICE ADDRESS : 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y. 





TERMS: 


The Crrcurar is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who can not afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars ; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the CrrcuLar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 








THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6ooacres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. NMumder of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLz CoMMUNISM 
or CompLex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
JSamilies, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 


. These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. ‘They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed ; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, ‘till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE PROMISE OF THE PRESENCE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG~- 
COTTA FAMILY.”’ 


“Lo, I am with you alway (all the days), even unto the end of the 
world.” 


The elder days, the morning days, 
With thousand promises have rung ; 
They sparkled o’er the dewy ways 
When Earth,,and Time, and Man were young. 


To us the promise is but ene, 
One light-point gathers all the rays; 
To us He speaketh through the Son, 
“Lo! lam with you all the days.”” 


Health, peace and ample heritage, 
Homes full of life, and life of bliss, 

Long life with silver crowns of age— 
To us is promised none of this. 


Yet we are richer far than they ; 

Their thousand were but stars at night, 
But ‘7 am with you every day,” 

Is Day itself, is life and light. 


No promise what the days shall bring, 
Some;must,be dark with storm and haze, 
To each its measured load will cling, ; 
But “J am with you all the days.” 


No promise what the days shall be ; 
They led Thee through no_easy ways, 

And our true path is following Thee ; 
But “ 7'hou art with us all the days.”’ 


Not ‘“‘as thy day thy strength shall be,”’ 
Still deeper hopes to us belong ; 

We may be blind, but Thou canst see, 
We may be weak, but Thou art strong ! 


To-day, to-morrow,"on and on ; 
No day shall come and not bring Thee ; 
No night shall come and find Thee gone, 
Thou who hast taught in Galilee ; 


Thou who hast healed_in Galilee, 
And prayed upon the lone hillside ; 
Thou who hast known Gethsemane ; 
And on the Cross for us hast died; ‘ 


Not only the life’s history ; 

Thou who hast lived it, even Thou! 
Not only the great memory ; 

The living Presence, here and now! 


Not only rules, though of Thy choice, 
Or principles, howe’er divine ; 

The Master Hand, the living Voice; 
Thyself: not only what is Thine. 


With us, our Light, from morn to night, 
With us our Strength, from youth to age ; 

Oh, Just and True! Oh, Love and Might! 
Our Sovereign and our Heritage. 


No cistern, emptied, late or soon ;— 
The fullness of the living’ Source ! 

No lighted lamp, no_mirror,’moon ; 
The Sun, the Fount of life and force ! 


With us at morning to inspire 
Freshjwork, with*ever-freshened zest ; 
At noontide, that we may not_tire ; 
At evening to restore’and rest. 


With us our Master, to command, 
Making it well worth while to live, 
With daily tasks fresh from Thy hand ; 

With us our Savior, to forgive ! 


Yes, all the days, and all the day, 
To guide, restrain, correct, inspire ; 
Molding our wills, Thy willing clay, 
Kindling our hearts, Thy kindred fire ! 


Days of fulfillment ; raising these 
To types and seeds of higher things ; 
Dark days of loss ; Thy touch but frees 
The shattered seed to spread its wings. 


The day when Thou who hast the key 
Openest to our beloved Thy door ; 

They enter to Thy joy with Thee ; 
And we are left, bereft and poor, 


Outside ; yet still Thou hast the keys ! 
A living touch our spirit stays ; 
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Thou sufferest not the heart to freeze ; 
For “ Thou art with us all the days. 


The day which like the rest begins, 
With ‘* Fear not ; 1 am still with thee,” 
And ends, beyond the clouds and sins, 
With *‘ Evermore His Face they see.” 


With us through each bewildering maze, 
Each step of the untrodden way ; 
With us all day, and all the days, 
Till days and nights dawn to Thy Day ! 
—Sunday Magazine. 


PROGRESSIVE MORALITY. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
OLLOWING out to its proper and legiti- 
mate generalization the principle that a 
state of liberty, such as republicanism for in- 
stance, may be very good with proper condi- 
tions, and very disastrous without such con- 
ditions, we may safely affirm that certain acts 
and states are right for persons in one stage of 
civilization that are not right for persons in a 
different stage. The law of right and wrong 
binds a man to act with reference to what he is 
prepared for ; and it would be wrong for a Hot- 
tentot, or a subject of any nation that may be 
said to be absolutely unprepared for free govern- 
ment, to attempt to establish free government. 
If you begin by saying that such a nation is not 
prepared for liberty, then you define what is 
right and wrong for any individual in that na- 
tion. An attempt for liberty, which in form 
might be precisely the same, for instance, that 
Washington and our revolutionary fathers made 
so successfully, if made under different circum- 
stances, where there was no preparation for a 
free state, would be properly condemned as 
wrong. 


Here we are then, face to face, under rather 
favorable circumstances, with the old taunt, 
that has been thrust upon us so often and so 
long, that we think we can do things without 
sin which would be sin in others. We may as 
well walk right up to this specter. For our 
part, we are not afraid to chop logic with it; 
and we say boldly (laying aside all question as 
to our own personal attainments), that indi- 
viduals or a people who have attained salvation 
from sin and abolished selfishness, are unques- 
tionably in a position where they have a right 
+ to do things which the selfish have no right to 
do; and this is nothing more than the old 
popular doctrine that a certain stage of civiliza- 
tion qualifies people for liberty, which they are 
unprepared for without. The real essence and 
meaning of this doctrine, so deservedly popu- 
lar, is, that persons of good moral character 
may do things that more barbarous persons 
can not do safely. Now, then, we may plant 
ourselves on this principle firmly, and see if 
that old taunt can not be respectfully request- 
ed to stand back a little. 
There are plenty of illustrations that will 
bring us to the same conclusion, and throw 
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light on the critical point we are examining. 
Who doubts, for instance, the right of persons | 
in ordinary society and good standing to lib- 
erty of free locomotion and action, which con- 
victs in the State prison are lawfully deprived 
of. A moral citizen has a right to go where he 
pleases, without any restrictions that need to 
be mentioned. A convict in the State prison 
has no right to go beyond the walls. And 
when we speak of right we mean mora/ right, 
as well as right of power. A convict would 
not only feel himself confined by the walls, but 
confined by his conscience (if he had any 
moral sense), to submit to the sentence of the 
law and remain a prisoner. Why? Because 
we are compelled to assume that a man con- 
victed of certain crimes is too selfish to con- 
trol himself in a state of liberty, and so must 
be surrounded with physical restraints. The 
convict is assumed to be more depraved and 
selfish than ordinary men. They can safely 
be allowed liberty that he can not. 

Now, we would ask whether, in a philosophi- 
cal or spiritual point of view, there is not as 
great a difference between the truly unselfish 
state and the selfish state as there is between 
the state of ordinary citizens and a State-pris- 
on convict? We would ask whether actual 
salvation from sin would not be a proper, legiti- 
mate basis of liberty, very different from what 
is allowable in the world that confesses and ap- 
proves of universal selfishness ? 

The simple truth is, that this world, accord- 
ing to the Bible account of it, is a penitentiary ; 
and it is necessary to take this fact into account 
in estimating its institutions. From the begin- 
ning its institutions, developed under the 
providence of God, are those proper to a 
penitentiary, 2 ¢., a place for selfish persons 
who are not qualified for liberty. 

Take another example: no one believes that 
the same degree of liberty that is proper, for 
persons of a sound mind is also proper for 
the insane. Insane hospitals are partly 
prisons ; and the restrictions and rules applied 
to insane persons are humanely adapted to 
their condition. Yet they would be intolera- 
bly oppressive to persons of a sound mind. 
Insane persons are kept within certain bounds, 
not allowed to go about where they please, but 
are secluded from their friends and from the 
society of the world in general Everybody 
recognizes the fact that it is not safe to allow 
the same liberty to the insane that is proper 
for the sound-minded. 

The application of this illustration is the 
same as before. The world, with reference to 
the positive standard of holiness and self- 
government, is in a state of insane passion and 
bewilderment: but certainly it is not incon- 
ceivable that we should ultimately find our 
way to the perfect soundness and self-control 
of the sons of God: and if we do, common 
sense teaches us that we shall find our way to 
liberty that is very different from what is safe 
or allowable in the world as it is. 

Then, again, it is plain that a person who is 
sick can not safely take the liberties that a 
healthy man can in eating and drinking: and 
while, on the one hand, it would be cruel and 
presumptuous to put a sick man_ instantly, 
without proper graduation, on the diet of the 








healthy, on the other hand, it would be equally 


cruel amd oppressive to put the bealthy man : 


on the diet of the sick. Because an invalid 


can bear nothing but water-gruel, must that be | 


the regimen of the healthy ? 


Well, all these examples, and many more 
that might easily ‘be adduced, answer the 
question, whether we think that people who 
are not selfish have a right to freedam which 
those who are selfish have not a right to. 


And if people are still determmed to quar- 
rel, and say, “You think that what is sin in 
others is not sin in you,” we beg leave to intro- 
duce the apostle Paul as an expounder, who 
stands ready to satisfy them on this point. He 
distinctly avows our very principle repeatedly. 
“There is nothing unclean of itself; but to 
him that esteemeth any thing to be unclean, to 
him it is unclean. All things indeed are pure, 
but it is evil to him ‘that eateth with offense.” 
Read the 14th chapter of Romans for this 
whole doctrine. According to Paul’s definition 
of the true working of conscience, persons in 
a certain state of feeling in regard to the pro- 
priety of freedom may do things which others 
under the law and with a different conscience 
may not do. If we are ashamed before this 
taunt, then we shall have to be ashamed of 
Paul and his moral philosophy. 


Now let us come to a little closer clinch with 
our moralists on the subject of universal right 
and wrong. We will go out of our consciences 
into the general area of law and truth. There 
is a divine commandment—a law distinct and 
plain—* Thou shalt not steal.” That all ac- 
knowledge. Stealing is the act of taking an- 
other’s property without his consent. But ob- 
serve, there is no law in the Bible that a man 
shall not make you free to his property. And 
there is no law in the Bible against your accept- 
ing that freedom. If a man has that which the 
law properly pronounces his own, and you take 
it under certain circumstances, 7. ¢., without 
his consent, you steal it, but if he makes you 
free to take it, and you accept .of that freedom, 
you do not steal it. They did not steal on the 
day of Pentecost, though they took each other’s 
property. The essence of theft is confined to 
the idea of taking another man’s property, in 
the face of his ownership and without ‘his con- 
sent. But there can be no law against his 
making you free to that property, and your ac- 
cepting that freedom. Jf your neighbor makes 
you free to his property it entirely modifies the 
act of your taking it, and precludes the act of 
stealing, making the crime, if you call it a 
crime, a totally different thing from theft—a 
crime not defined in the Bible, and against 
which there is no law. 


We conclude, then, such is the nature of 
moral philosophy, that the state of your con- 
science on the one hand, and .the concessions 
of your neighbor on the other, modify the 
morality of your acts, so that what would be a 
crime under certain conditions is not a crime 
under other conditions. It would not ‘be diffi- 
cult to apply these principles to other laws— 
the seventh commandment for instance, which 
constitutes good penitentiary morality, but is 
to pass away with the fashion of this world, as 
a law adapted to a state of selfishness, ‘but not 





to the heavenly state. 
1 Cor. 7: 29—31. 

You will say, then, that we teach the doctrine 
of Progressive Morality. Certainly, we do. 
We consider it one of the most foolish ideas 
in the world, that morality is a fixed thing. 
Men find out what is right for a given time and 
certain circumstances, fix amold, and cast a 
whole system of rules—solid, cast-iron morality 
for the whole world. And the worst class set 
the standard—~. ¢., the restraints which State- 
prison convicts, etc., require, are the laws of 
morality for all. We certainly prefer Paul’s 
progressive morality, which teaches that one 
man may do lawfully what another can not. 
Let us have the line drawn between cast-iron 
morality and progressive morality. We are 
prepared to draw it with logic and iflustration 
from the Bible.and all reason, appealing to the 
Spirit and Providence of God to say which is 
destined to govern the world. 

If we trace out the real spirit and meaning 
of cast-iron morality it will be found to be 
laziness. Ut it much easier to put every one 
under cast-iron morality, than to discriminate 
between persons and give attention to particu- 
lar cases. How much easier it ‘is to practice 
on Dr. Sangrado’s plan of bleeding and blister- 
ing every one secundum artem, than to study the 
human system and get an accurate knowledge 
of every specific case, and adapt the medicine 
accordingly. 

Liberty must be held up as a reward’ of 
virtue—as a bounty on good ‘behavior. The 


See Matt. 22: 30, and 


*world will never reach its hoped-for millen- 


nium, until it is understood that the more 
virtuous a person is the more liberty he will 
have. If an insane person can hope for no 
enlargement of his liberty by rational conduct, 
what encouragement.has he? “The law was 
not made for.a righteous man, but for ‘the law- 
less and disobedient.” And yet under the 
cast iron system of the world the most disobe- 
dient have the most liberty; handcuffs and 
straight-jackets are put on the righteous; the 
more religious a-man is the less liberty he has ; 
the wicked are free, and the good are.cramped. 

This country comes out with the fashion of 
Republicanism, and sets the world gaping after 
it; the nations look ‘toward us with greedy 
aspirations. 
“Q God, you ‘have given America liberty; 
give us liberty also.” But they will never get 
their liberty by complaining. The proper 
effect of this state of things should ‘be, to set 
them at work laying the foundations of liberty, 
in réligion and education. Every-where liberty 
must be proportioned:to sanity, common sense, 
self control and civilization. ‘This is the legiti- 
mate rule for nations, associations and indi- 
viduals. ‘ The nations will ‘have‘to'be classified 
and remain under institutions.according to.their 
preparation for liberty; and so with individ- 
uals. The largest possible liberty will be held 
out ‘to-all as a bounty -on civilization. Those 
only who set their hearts toward God and attain 
salvation from sin and inspiration will have 
perfect freedom. 

We. are living in the kingdom of Christ, and 
in his'‘kingdom every ‘man will’be rewarded ac- 
carding to his works; and ,persans will |have 
liberty in proportion to their civilization. This 


The language of their feelings is, 
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principle will overrule all others. Christ has a 
right to give one man more liberty than he 
does another if he behaves better; and he 
will do it; and the other must not envy the one 
who is preferred, but seek the same liberty by 
behaving well himself. It will be a glorious 
state of things when there is a true encour- 
aging system of rewards; when good behavior 
secures the bounty of liberty. Encouragement 
to the good is quite as important an element of 
government as threatening to the bad. It is 
just as wrong to discourage the righteous as it 
is to countenance the wicked; just as mis- 
chievous to say that men shall not have liberty 
as the reward of virtue, as it is to say that they 
may have liberty without virtue. The govern- 
ments. of this world have little but threatening 
for the bad: there is no premium offered to 
the good, and cannot be while the same liberty 
is given to both. 


A SHORT SERMON. 





“ Every good gift and every perfect gift is,from above, 
and ass. down from the Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” —James 
ks Ey. 

r. Good gifts—we are surrounded with them’ 
Every ray of sunshine, all that is beautiful in 
scenery, the glory of nature, what we eat and 
drink, and the air we breathe, are all precious 
gifts from the great Father. In the moral 
sphere, friends and society, and the various 
means of culture that have accumulated for 
us during past ages, are also presents from 
him. Life itself is a gift; not one of these 
things comes by chance; they have a giver. 

2. Looking at life as made up of these mul- 
tifarious gifts that we have enumerated, and 
others like them, there is still something lack- 
ing. After we have enjoyed the best that the 
material and mental worlds can afford, death 
appears at last to come in and sweep every 
thing away. There is but a mixed experience, 
and evil seems to reign at. last. With death in 
the field as a final conqueror, we should say 
that in common with the lower animals, man 
enjoys God’s good gifts for a season, but there 
is nothing perfect; life itself is an unfulfilled 
dream. 

3. What then is God’s pErreEct gift? What 
is required that our existence should be rounded 
into absolute fulfillment and perfection? The 
answer ts, ImmorTaLiry. After receiving the 
gift of life, we require that the means of dis- 
cipline should be supplied to develop and 
beautify it spiritually, morally, and physically ; 
(this may include in its process some form of 
physical change); and then that it should 
reach its consummation in a glorified and com- 
pletely victorious immortality. This, and this 
only, satisfies in its highest sense the idea of a 
PERFECT GIFT to man. 

4. The skeptic must say, either that there is 
no such thing as a ferfect gift—a complete des- 
tiny—which is an insult to the universe, or he 
must concede to the New Testament the merit 
of being the oldest and most authentic and 
perspicuous teacher of what such a gift implies. 

5. The gift of immortality, or a perfect des- 
tiny, is comprehended, and as it were, personi- 
fied in Jesus Christ. Having passed through 
a human career, and conquered where all other 





men failed, in the encounter with death, he 
represents now, the condition of man glorified. 
By union with him, that condition is ours. 
Hence he is to the believer the sum and ex- 
pression of God’s greatest gift. “If thou 
knewest the cirt of God, and who it is that 


' saith to thee, Give me to drink ; thou wouldest 


have asked of him, and he would have given 
thee Ziving water.” “This is the record, that 
God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son."—G. W. Noyes. 


NORDHOFF’S COMPARATIVE VIEW OF 
EXISTING COMMUNISTIC SOCIE TIES.* 


Il, 
COMMUNAL POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Nothing surprised me more, in my investigations 
of the communistic societies, than to discover — 

Ist. The amount and variety of business and 
mechanical skill which is found in every Commune, 
no matter what is the character or intelligence of 
its members ; and, 

zd. The ease and certainty with which the brains 
come to the top. Of course this last is a tran- 
scendent merit in any system of government. 

The fundamental principle of Communal life is 
the subordination of the individual’s will to the 
general interest or the general will: practically, 
this takes the shape of unquestioning obedience by 
the members toward the leaders, elders, or chiefs 
of their society. 

But as the leaders take no important step with- 
out the unanimous consent of the membership; 
and as it is a part of the Communal policy to set 
each member to that work which he can do best, 
and so far as possible to please all; and as the 
Communist takes life easily, and does not toil as 
severely as the individualist—so, given a general 
assent to the principle of obedience, and practically 
little hardship occurs. 

The political system of the Icarians appears to 
me the worst, or most faulty, and that of the Shak- 
ers, Rappists and Amana Communists the best and 
most successful, among all the societies. 

The Icarian system is as nearly as possible a 
pure democracy. The president, elected for a year, 
is simply an executive officer to do the will of the 
majority, which is expressed or ascertained every 
Saturday night, and is his rule of conduct for the 
following week.. “The president could not sella 
bushel of corn without instructions from the meet- 
ing of the people,” said an Icarian to me—and 
thereby seemed to me to condemn the system of 
which he was evidently proud. 


At Amana, and among the Shaker Communes, 
the “leading characters,” as the Shakers quaintly 
call them, are selected by the highest spiritual 
authority, are seldom changed, and have almost, 
but not quite, unlimited power and authority. The 
limitations are that they shall so manage as to pre- 
serve harmony, and that they shall act within the 
general rules of the societies—shall not contract 
debts, for instance, or enter upon speculative or 
hazardous enterprises. 

The democracy which exists at Oneida and Wall- 
ingford is held in check by the overshadowing con- 
servative influence of their leader, Noyes ; it re- 
mains to be seen how it will work after his death. 
But it differs from the Icarian system in this im- 
portant respect, that it does give large powers to 
leaders and executive officers. Moreover, the 
members of these two Perfectionist Communes are 
almost all overseers of hired laborers ;t and Oneida 
is in reality more a large and prosperous manufact- 
uring corporation, with a great number of partners 
all actively engaged in the work, than a Commune 
in the common sense of the word. 

At Economy the chiefs have always been ap- 
pointed by the spiritual head, and for life ; and the 
people, as among the Shakers and Eben-Ezers, 
trouble themselves but little about the management. 





*The Communistic Societies of the United States. By Charles 
Nordhoff. Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
_tThe demand for the manufactured products of these Communi- 
ties compel them to call to their aid many hired laborers, which are 
superintended by the Communists themselves, but it don’t take ‘‘al- 


most all"’ of their three hundred members to do this. At the Wal 
— Community, now numbering over fifty persons, we can count 
only four who are engaged in such superi dence. At Oneida, the 





number who superintend hired laborers is greater in proportion to 
membership, but is far enough from including ** almost all,”’ 





The same is true of Zoar and Bethel, practically, 
though the Baumelers elect trustees. Aurora is 
still under the rule of its founder. 


Aside from the religious bond. and I believe of 
equal strength with that in the minds of most Com- 
munists, is the fact that in a Commune there is ab- 
solute equality. The leader is only the chief ser- 
vant; his food and lodgings are no better than 
those of the members. At Economy, the people, 
to be sure, built a larger house for Rapp, but this 
was when he had become old, and when he had to 
entertain strangers—visitors. But even there the 
garden which adjoins the house is frequented by 
the whole society—is, in fact, its pleasure-ground ; 
and the present leaders live in the old house as 
simply and plainly as the humblest members in 
theirs. At Zoar, Baumeler occupied a commodious 
dwelling, but it was used also as a storehouse. At 
Aurora, Dr. Keil’s house accommodates a dozen or 
twenty of the older married people, who live in 
common with him. At Amana, the houses of the 
leaders are so inconspicuous and plain that they 
are not distinguishable from the rest. A Shaker 
elder sits at the head of the table of his family or 
Commune, and even the highest elder or bishop of 
the society has not a room to himself, and is ex- 
pected to work at some manual occupation when 
not employed in spiritual duties. 


In a Commune no member is a servant ; if any 
servants are kept. they are hired from among the 
world’s people. When the Kentucky Shakers or- 
ganized, they not only liberated their slaves, but 
such of them as became Shakers were established 
in an independent Commune or family by their 
former masters. They “ ceased to be servants, and 
became brethren in the Lord.” 

Any one who has felt the oppressive burden of 
even the highest and best-paid kinds of service will 
see that independence and equality are great boons, 
for which many a man willingly sacrifices much else. 

Moreover, the security against want and misfor- 
tune, the sure provision for old age and inability, 
which the communal system offers—is no doubt an 
inducement with a great many to whom the strug- 
gle for existence appears difficult and beset by ter- 
rible chances. 

I do not mean here to undervalue the higher mo- 
tives which lead men and women into religious 
Communities, and which control the leaders, and 
no doubt a considerable part of the membership in 
such Communes ; but not all. For even among 
the most spiritual societies there are, and must be, 
members controlled by lower motives, and looking 
mainly to sufficient bread-and-butter, a regular and 
healthful life, easy tasks, and equality of condition. 

Finally, the communal life secures order and sys- 
tem=certainly at the expense of variety and 
amusement; but a man or woman born with what 
the Shakers would call a gift of order, finds, I im- 
agine, a singular charm in the precision, method, 
regularity, and perfect system of a communal vil- 
lage. An eternal Sabbath seems to reign in a 
Shaker settlement, or at Economy, or Amana. 
There is no hurly-burly. This systematic arrange- 
ment of life, combined with the cleanliness which 
is a conspicuous feature in every Commune which I 
have visited, gives a decency and dignity to humble 
life which in general society is too often without. 

‘‘How do you manage with the lazy people ?” I 
asked in many places; but there are no idlers in a 
Commune. I conclude that men are not naturally 
idle. Even the “winter Shakers”—the shiftless 
fellows who, as cold weather approaches, take 
refuge in Shaker and other Communes, professing a 
desire to become members; who come at the be- 
ginning of winter, as a Shaker elder said to me, 
“with empty stomachs and empty trunks, and go 
off with both full as soon as the roses begin to 
bloom’”—even these poor creatures succumb to the 
systematic and orderly rules of the place, and do 
their share of work without shirking, until the mild 
spring sun tempts them toa freer life. 

The character of the leaders in a Commune is of 
the greatest importance. It affects, in the most 
obvious manner, the development of the society 
over which they rule. The “leading character” is 
sure to be a man of force and ability, and he forms 
the habits, not only of daily life, but even of 
thought, of those whom he governs—just as the 
father forms the character of his children in a family, 
or would if he did not give his whole life to 
‘“‘husiness. ’ * . * * * 

I was much struck with the simplicity of the book- 
keeping in most of the Communities, which often 
made it difficult for me to procure such simple sta- 
tistics as | have given in previous pages. Some- 
times, as at Zoar, Aurora and Bethel, it was with 
great trouble that I could get even approximate 
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figures ; and this not entirely because they were 
unwilling to give the information, but because it 
was nowhere accessible in a condensed and accu- 
rate shape. “Ifa man owes no money—if he pays 
and receives cash—he needs to keep but few ac- 
counts,” said a leading man at Aurora to me. 

In most of the Communes there is no annual or 
other business statement made to the members; 
and this plan, which at first seems to be absurdly 
irsecure and unbusiness-like, works well in prac- 
tice. Among the Shakers, the ministry, whenever 
they wish tc, and usually once a year, overhaul the 
accounts of the trustees. The extensive business 
affairs of the Rappists have always been carried 
on by two leading men, without supervision, and 
without loss or defalcation. At Amana itis the 
same, as well as at Zoar, Bethel and Aurora. The 
fixed rule of the Communes, not to run in debt, isa 
wholesome check on trustees ; and though defalca- 
tions have occurred in several of the Shaker Com- 
munes, they remain satisfied that their plan of ac- 
count-keeping is the best. 

At Oneida they have a very thorough system of 
book-keeping—more complete than would be found, 
I suspect, in most large manufacturing establish- 
ments ; and there I received definite and accurate 
statistical information with but little delay. But 
the Perfectionists have a more keenly mercantile 
spirit than any of the other Communal societies ; 
they are, as I said before, essentially a manufactur- 
ing corporation. * * * * 

The simplicity of dress usual among Commu- 
nists works also an economy not only in means, 
but what is of equal importance, and might be of 
greater, a saving of time and trouble and vexation 
of spirit to the women. I think it a pity that all 
the societies have not a uniform dress ; the Shakers 
and Rappists have, and it is an advantage in point 
of neatness. The slop-made coats and trousers 
worn in many societies quickly turn shabby, and 
give a slouchy appearance to the men, which is dis- 
agreeable to the eye, and must be more or less de- 
moralizing to the wearers. The blue jacket of the 
Rappist is a very suitable and comfortable working 
garment; and the long coat of the Shaker always 
looks decent and tidy. 

As to the dress of the women—in Amana, and 
also among the Shakers, the intention seems to be 
to provide a style which shall conceal their beauty, 
and make them less attractive to male eyes ; and 
this is successfully achieved. At Economy no 
such precautions are taken; the women wear the 
honest dress of the German peasants, with a kind 
of Norman cap, and the dress is sensible, conveni- 
ent, and by no means uncomely. At Oneida the 
short dress, with trousers, 1nd the clipped locks, 
though convenient, are certainly ugly. Elsewhere 
dress is not much thought of. But in all the societies 
stuffs of good quality are used; and none are the 
slaves of fashion. I need not point out how much 
time and trouble are saved to women by this alone. 
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DIFFERENT EYES. 


URING a considerable number of years past 

we have received occasional visits from men 

and women of various degrees of fame, each one of 
whom was anxious to examine our affairs and write 
an account of us. Some of these volunteer inves- 
tigators have been writers of world-wide reputation 
who were gathering material for a book; others 
were special correspondents and artists of the great 
newspapers and magazines, sent by their employers 
to “do us up” by the job; others were persons of 
zeal intent on exposing the secret iniquities suppos- 
ed to lurk under our respectable exterior; and still 
others were of those who occasionally contribute 
to the small newspapers for the sole pleasure of 
seeing themselves in print. These. have each and 
all been received by us and entertained in our 
humble way. They have had our publications and 
photographs without reserve; they have eaten at 
our table; attended our meetings ; mixed with the 





family; conversed with our members; asked and 
received answers to all conceivable questions ; éx- 
amined our children ; looked through our dwellings, 
factories and barns; inspected our cattle, horses 
and swine; scrutinized the front door and the back 
door, the cellars and the roofs. Such facilities for 
a thorough study of what we have thus far accom- 
plished in Communism having been invariably ex- 
tended by us to all serious inquirers, one would 
naturally look for some degree of harmony in the 
various reports they have written. It would at 
least be supposed that they could agree in regard 
to those external things judged of by the eye. This 
is, however, far from being the case. We havea 
huge scrap-book in which have been pasted a great 
number of such accounts cut from the newspapers. 
A reading of them in their order discloses the most 
amusing lot of contradictions imaginable. The old 
story of the chameleon is fairly put to shame by 
the various hues the O. C. is made to assume when 
looked at through these different eyes. At one 
time we are pictured as the most solemn, religious, 
depressed, homely, haggard, narrow-minded, fanati- 
cal ascetics ever known ; at another time as an as- 
sembly of loose, demoralized, ignorant, sensual, 
unprincipled libertines; again as an association of 
honest, industrious, persevering, good-natured, suc- 
cessful manufacturers and farmers, who, notwith- 
standing some peculiar religious and social ideas, 
are much to be respected for the ordinary virtues, 
and for having amassed a considerable property. 

If you want to read a few of these contrasts I 
offer the following extracts. The first is from the 
Watsonville (Cal.) Pajaronian : 

“7 was curious to see the faces of those who 
had lived these theories for twenty years, and to 
see the children born of such conditions. Nowhere 
had I seen such a collection of ugly (homely) old 
women. They must have been gathered from the 
most ignorant class of laborers, on a Jevel with the 
Mormon women, and who, like them, being on the 
animal plane, were led by their men. 1 observed 
the want of individuality—ot spirit and spiritual 
beauty—in the faces of the young women. * * 

“Imagine eighty or a hundred women, most of 
them of the drudge class, a few rising to the exter- 
nal intellectual, none to the spiritual—every one, 
young and old, with the hair shingled (or cut short 
at the neck) every one with the ugliest of bloomer 
dresses, vzz., the straight, man’s pants, below a 
dingy-colored calico dress to match, with collars 
ind Leantt-gine so similar that they must have been 
bought by the gross, with faces out of which every 
vestige of individuality had been religiously eradi- 
cated, and you see the feminine side of the millen- 
nium. Nothing could be imagined more dreary. 
The eye longs for color, for graceful curves, for va- 
riety of every kind, the heart for winsome ways and 
hearty mirth as well as gravity. In the twenty-four 
hours was not heard the shadow of a laugh. Peo- 
ple walked in to their meals in a staid, mechanical 
way, and walked out again. * * 

“I was shown the children, and here were still 
more vacant faces, and the same monotonous dress. 
It was a sad sight indeed. The children are held 
to belong to the Community, and no more to their 
mothers than to any other woman init. With so 
little brightness in their faces, 1 do not see how 
any woman could be particularly moved to claim 
one as specially her own.” 

This represents us as sufficiently wretched to 


satisfy the most hostile and exacting minds. “Jen-_ 


nie June,” writing only a month later, expresses 


quite a different opinion. She says: 


“ Nearly all the correspondents who have written 
concerning the Oneida Community have said some- 
thing slighting of the appearence of the women. I 
do not think, for my part, that they have done them 
justice. The truth is, men abuse the accessories 
of the toilet, the paint, the whitewash, the false hair, 
the long trains, and the like, but they have become 
accustomed to them, and they do not think a wo- 
man handsome without them. 

“The women of the Oneida Community use no 
toilet arts; they do not even make the most of 
their natural advantages. They are, however, 
cleanly, bright, active, intelligent and well-formed, 
and if dressed, and frizzled, and puffed, and painted, 
and trailed in approved style, would hold their own 





with the belles of any fashionable assemblage.” 


The reporter of the Vew York Herald declares 
in his account that, “‘ With all the pretence of re- 
ligion and reaching after perfection, the minds of 
these people are filled with the one idea of gratify- 
ing their lust through free and indiscriminate inter- 
course.” 


A writer far better known says: “It may seem 
strange, it certainly was so to me; but so far from 
the moral tone of the Oneida Community verging 
upon coarseness, grossness, or sensuality ; it seems 
to bend to the other extreme, and be but one re- 
move from asceticism.” 

Acalm old gentleman from Michigan said his 
say thus: 

“T failed to preceive any of that peculiar look or 
singularity of action which visitors to the Commu- 
nity have claimed to discern. The female portion 
will compare favorably in general appearance with 
their sisters in the outside world, with the excep- 
tion of their dress. I sawnothing peculiar in the 
look of either male or female—nothing of that fear- 
ful, despondent look which visitors of a stronger 
imagination than I am possessed of have discover- 
ed. Indeed the necessity for such a look I failed 
to see, since the stay of every member in the Com- 
munity is purely and entirely voluntary.” 


In like manner our children, our buildings, and 
in fact pretty much every thing that pertains to us 
has been written up, written down, and written 
sideways, until the public may easily conclude that 
they have learned all about us, and have learned it 
all wrong. The great writers and thinkers disagree 
as frequently as the small ones. For example, Mr. 
Nordhoff says: “ The children I saw were plump 
and looked sound; but they seemed to me a little 
subdued and desolate, as though they missed the 
exclusive love and care of a father and mother.” 
Prof. Goldwin Smith says of the same children: 
“Undoubtedly they are a fine, healthy-looking, 
merry set of infants.” Both these men had an 
evident desire to write truthfully of us. The re- 
sult shows how differently things may look when 
seen through different eyes ; and people who are 
interested in our movement and have read such 
contradictory accounts of us, may well ask how 
they are to get accurate and reliable views of our 
beliefs, practices, and surroundings? Perhaps as 
sensible a way as any to avoid the uncertainty and 
confusion of statements will be to read our own 
account of ourselves. Those who prefer to do this 
will find all desirable statistical information in the 
Hand-Book of the O, C.,a new edition of which 


will soon be required. Also the CIRCULAR gives a ° 


running sketch of events in our daily life; and 
Mr. Noyes’s forthcoming volume of Home-Talks 
will™furnish, in convenient form, quite a compre- 
hensive view of our religion. F. W. S. 


THE UNEMPLOVED. 





Fo the laboring man’s capital—bone and mus. 
cle—by which he earns his daily bread, there 
is only a moderate demand at the present time. 
There are plenty of jobs that need doing, and plenty 
of capital to do them with, and plenty of provisions 
in the country to feed the men who are able and 
willing to do the work. But the jobs, the capital, 
the men, and the provisions, have no interests in 
common, or no communism to consolidate their 
interests. Thousands upon thousands of those 
human locomotives are idle. They cry for work, 
but nobody hires them because of the inability to 
pay, when the work is done. So the more desti- 
tute and shiftless, among these forced idlers, have 
no choice but to starve, beg or steal. Only 
the other day, we were accosted in the road by one 
of this class, inquiring if there was a work-house 
in town in which he could find employment, food 
and shelter? We were obliged to reply in the 
negative. 

“Then,” replied the desperate man, ‘“‘I must 
steal and go to prison, for then I shall be fed and 
housed. For days I have traveled, asking for 
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work and the only encouragment I get is a shake 
of the head.” ‘ 

What could we say? The question is asked, do 
not the towns in this State provide temporary 
homes for wayfarers? Only to this extent (ex- 
cept for their own paupers), namely : at the town-hall 
a room is provided with benches for beds and kept 
tolerably warm where these homeless wanderers 
who arrive late in the afternoon are lodged for the 
night. Early in the evening the town agent 
counts the mouths to be fed—goes to the store 
with his basket for as many crackers as his tem- 
porary boarders can consume at their evening 
meal ; and leaving them a plenteous supply of water 
to drink, turns the key upon them for the night. In 
the morning the lodgers are sent off without any 
additional food. 

Now through some outward agency, or inward 
impulse, these wandering Gentiles—for never a Jew 
is found among them—instead of going directly on 
their way to Hartford or New Haven (they are 
always going to the one or the other of those cities), 
take a bee line west, a mile out of their way, for 
the W. C. dwellings, with the hope and expectation 
of procuring a warm breakfast. No one can blame 
them for this. When we inquire of them why they 
come to our house instead of calling at houses in 
the village and families on their direct road, they 
uniformly reply that somebody told them “that the 
Community family was very kind to the poor, and 
never turns ahungry person away from its door.” 
Who that somebody is, that volunteers such in- 
formation, though correct in the main, we have 
never been able to find out. Probably there are 
quite a number of somebodies, who, for obvious 
reasons, point the unwelcome applicant who calls 
at their own doors for a free lunch, to ‘‘the modest- 
looking dwellings on yonder hill, occupied by very 
charitable people.” 

Every tramp tells the same doleful story, “Can 
get nothing to do.” Many of them are strong, 
able-bodied men, and nine-tenths of them are of 
foreign birth. From their appearance, while stand- 
ing about our door, we should judge that they were 
in bondage to debasing, enervating habits. We have 
also taken pains to inquire, if any of them were 
mechanics, and, quite to our surprise not one ina 
hundred is either a skilled or unskilled artisan of 
any kind whatever. This fact speaks strongly in 
favor of the theory held by the Community that no 
young man’s or woman’s education is complete 
without the mastering of some mechanical art. 

From time to time the question of what shall be 
done to abate the annoyance occasioned by so 
many calls for aid from this apparently helpless 
class of able-bodied men, comes up for discus- 
sion in our evening meetings. It was thought by 
some of the family that a less sumptuous fare 
would have the effect to reduce our patronage in 
this line of things. It was unanimously decided, 
that as a general rule, we would reduce the tramp’s 
bill of fare to a cold lunch of wholesume food. 
And it has worked well. The dropping off of hot 
drink, however, from their rations has evidently dis- 
pleased our wayfaring friends, for since this de- 
cision, comparatively few of them have given us 
their custom. Quite likely they are lying off on 
a strike, refusing to take the road again until their 
old viands are restored to them. 

To speak in a more serious tone, we are fully 
aware that there is a tendency, in commenting upon 
the social evils in society, to paint the picture with 
darker colors than the truth will justify. Although 
the fact is undeniable that there are many individu- 
als and families who are not only poor but utterly 
untruthful, unreliable and shiftless, still, they are 
few in numbers when compared with the virtuous 
poor whose poverty may be no fault of their own ; 
and yet this latter class are never seen in the streets 
/regging bread, nor found importuning their ac- 
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quaintances for aid, but heroically fight the wolf at 
their door with manly courage and Christian forti- 
tude. Such people have our heart-felt sympathy 
and prayers. G. C. 
Walling ford Community, Feb. 12, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


Sunday, Feb. 7—The mercury stands at 23° 
below zero. 


To all appearances we are in the dismal depths 
of winter ; yet the little birds may be seen occas- 
ionally among the evergreens, which is a reminder 
that spring is not many weeks hence. 

GLANCING carelessly over a late number of the 
Daily Graphic, we were amused to find the follow- 
ing 

RECORD OF THE DAY AND NIGHT. 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1875, 
H, M. H. M. 


Sem f108 0220s cone 7. 13] Moon souths, morning. . 9 02 
Sem GS wc ccsesee 5 19] Highwater ........ 35 
Length of day. ..... 10 620 | Venus rises at morning. . 4 15 


Lorenzo Dow died in Washington, 1834. ” 
California ceded to United States, 1848. 

Dolls banished from Oneida Community, 1851. 
Tesse D. Bright expelled from the Senate, 1862. 
Troubles on the Oswego Midland Railroad, 1874. 
Revolt of prisoners, Hudson County Jail, 1874. 





Work in the silk-room is very brisk just at 
present. Quite a number of new hands have re- 
cently been hired. The very cold weather we have 
been having lately has compelled us to run by 
steam a part of the time. The tail-race which is 
nearly half-a-mile long, is very crooked for about 
half its length, and in consequence it gets badly 
blocked with ice and snow. Our neighbor Mr. 
Duros whose hop-yard and meadows are overflow- 
ed thereby, keeps very good-natured under the 
infliction, and says he won’t scold if we will promise 
to fix it next summer, sure. 

Our housekeepers are adopting the Shaker 
style of treating floors, with “dry mops ;” and 
they do say that there is a visible improvement in 
the appearance of those floors which have been 
thus used. In our ignorance we have hitherto 
energetically scrubbed and soaked and washed and 
rinsed our floors, until we had actually soaked the 
goodness out of the wood, and the best of them 
were becoming rough and full of ugly splinters. 
Now we are wiser and expect not-only to save our 
floors, but a great amount of invaluable strength. 


WE have had an extraordinary supply of fresh, 
fair apples all through the winter. It was 
lately suggested that we should dry a quantity of 
them for use in those months when fruit is less 
plenty and apples not in so good condition as at pres- 
ent. On Tuesday evening (8), our stewards invited 
the family to an old-fashioned paring-bee in the kitch- 
en. There was an enthusiastic response to this call ; 
all ages were represented and we should judge no one 
absent who was able to attend. The vocalists— 
including all who chose to take a part—enlivened 
the labor with numerous glees, rounds, etc. At 
the end of an hour and a-half thirty bushels of 
apples were prepared for drying. 

WORK FOR BOYS. 

Feb. 6.—IN the evening meeting some conversa- 
tion occurred about the importance of having our 
boys learn to work. We cull a few of the remarks 
made by the parents of our young hopefuls: 

Edson.—I should like to have my boy, next summer, 
learn to drop potatoes, cut grain, pick fruit, chop wood 
and all such things that he can be taught to do. 

M. H. K.—Our boys might learn to do outdoor work 
and it would be good for them. I am satisfied we are 








not teaching them as much as we ought to in this 
respect. 


A. S. H.—It will be an injury to us to let our boys 
grow up without learning to work. If we allow them 
to grow up in ignorance of manual labor, by and by 
we shall not have any strong, rugged men in the Com- 
munity, but only-effeminate specimens of bumanity. I 
want my boy should learn to hoe, chop, milk, etc. 

A. E. H.—I have worriedsomewhat about this matter. 
I hope my boy will learn to work. 

A committee was finally appointed to arrange the 
matter so that next spring the boys can go to 
work outdoors. They work now several hours a 
day making paper boxes for the silk-department, 
but the more vigorous labors of the farm and 
garden were thought far better for them. 

We don’t know that our boys pine for the joys 
of hoeing corn, picking up potatoes and milking, 
any more than boys in general do. In fact it is 
entirely possible that as the novelty wears off, 
most of them will be willing to resign their po- 
sitions. But we regard discipline of the attention 
in work just as important as in study. The normal 
boy would deride the idea of any work being “at- 
tractive industry,” with the probable exception of 
driving horse. But we do not intend to let their 
personal tastes deter us from teaching them to be- 
come industrious little citizens. We feel sure that 
when they grow up they will thank us for it, and 
go and do likewise to their children. 


A TRIO left here the other day for W. C., consist- 
ing of W. A. H., A. S.H., and T.C. M. They 
started off rather suddenly, and of course had no 
time to inform the Wallingford friends of their 
coming. The following note from one of the party 
tells of the sensation they made in that peaceful 
family, the W. C.: 

“It is one of the genuine satisfactions of man- 
kind to create a surprise. I don’t believe many 
people ever enjoyed that fun in greater measure 
than did our little party this morning—particularly 
when we stopped at the factory on our way over. 
We expected of course to walk from the station, 
but Mr. Hawley was there with a sleigh. He 
stopped for a moment at the factory, and we conclu- 
ded to go and see the office girls at once. 

“Mr. N. met us at the door with a expression 
on his countenance of mingled pleasure and doubt, 
as to whether some great catastrophe had not 
occurred somewhere to somebody. Mr. Hamilton, 
who stood behind him, opened his great blue eyes 
to the widest extent and then, after shaking hands 
yery cordially, acted the part as host and showed 
us over the building. 

“T wish you could have witnessed the scene in 
the composing-room. It was a sensation to be 
remembered a life-time. The room being on the 
back side of the building the news of our arrival had 
not reached the compositors so that when Mr. H. 
ushered us in, there was such a chorus of screams 
and exclamations of surprise and joy as is seldom 
heard. Then in an instant we were seized in 
the affectionate embrace of one after another or 
rather two or three at atime. Ida Kate was the 
first to recover her speech after the first surprise, 
and with that piercing cry of hers, ejaculated my 
name and caught me in her arms and gave me an 
emphatic hugging. : 

“ But the most completely dumbfounded individual 
was my brother George. We met him on our way 
out of the house in a room with only one or two 
other men. He had not dreamed of our proximity, 
and so felt the full force of the astonishing event. He 
stood transfixed for an instant and then shook my 
extended hand with a curious mixture of welcome 
and uncertainty. 

“Next we stepped into the front office ‘and pro- 
duced a metallic laugh of wonder from Mr. Barron; 
then we started for the house, where, Mr. Hawley 
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having gone on before, people were in a condition 
of unsatisfied expectancy ; and then another round 
of welcome. 

“«] was in a continual state of astonishment my- 
self at finding so many people here. Each new 
one I met I thought must be the last, and yet on 
they came and I have not seen quite all yet. 

“¢ Are they burned out at O. C., or is the Commu- 
nity breaking up?’ asked Mr. W. Our arrival 
swells the number of this family to sixty-one, and 
where under the sun they are to put us is a prob- 
lem which we could see somewhat agitated the 
housewives in spite of their exceedingly hospita- 
ble welcome. We had prepared our minds for 
this perplexity and so shall be able to put up with 
almost any accommodation during our stay.” 





[H. W. Burnham, who is in New York on_busi- 
ness, spent part of a day in the Brooklyn court- 
house, and sends us the following notes :] 


New York. Feb. 10, 1875. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—The absorbing topic of the 
hour here is, of course the Tilton-Beecher trial. 
Asa public event engaging the thought and in- 
tense interest of both Church and State, hardly any 
thing of such an absorbing character has occurred 
for a half century, if indeed, it has for a much 
longer time. The trial of Warren Hastings, as 
portrayed by Macaulay may have equalled it and 
also possibly the late Tichborne case, but all things 
considered I doubt if they excelled it. 

The crowd at the court-room door, yesterday, 
in Brooklyn where the session is held, was great, 
considering the fact that no one is allowed admit- 
tance without a ticket. The doors opened at Io 
A. M. and by taking my position in line promptly 
at 9, I was lucky enough to get a good seat where 
I could hear the conversation, and also had a 
fair view of the persons concerned in the trial. 

As to the details of the trial it is unnecessary 
to write, as they are most minutely reported by the 
daily press. I can only give my impression of 
things which I heard and saw. 

Every thing was in order promptly at 11 A. M., 
and the cross-examination of Mr. Tilton by Mr. 
Evarts was resumed. . 

It is well known that the legal talent employed 
on both sides is of a high order. Mr. Evarts, the 
senior counsel for the defendant. is unprepossess- 
ing in appearance, but intellectually he is a giant. 
His attitude and bearing are such as to inspire 
hope in his clients, even when the tide of evidence 
is against them. Ex-Judge Porter, his colleague, is 
said to be an expert in cross-examinations, but ill 
health, or something else prevented him from ap- 
pearing to advantage. Mr. Shearman is a small 
man, in the prime of life, and was mainly occupied 
with reading documents formerly written by the 
plaintiff. General Tracy is evidently a man of 
considerable intellectual power, but he impressed 
me as having large secretiveness and as being 
capable of intrigue. 

The counsel for the plaintiff, especially Messrs. 
Beach and Fullerton, are evidently men of great 
force of character. They are polished orators and 
very eloquent. Botharemen of advanced years and 
of full habit. Ex-Judge Morris is a younger man, of 
medium height, healthy-looking, but not so promi- 
nent in the triai as Messrs. Beach and Fullerton. 
His position, however, as the documentary man, 
is of great importance on the part of the prosecu- 
tion. Roger A. Pryor is, I should judge, a differ- 
ent type of man from the others mentioned. His 
dark skin and straight dark hair are suggestive 
of Indian blood, while his constantly protru- 
ding under lip is generally thought indicative of 
great force of character. I did not hear him 
speak, but he is said to be very eloquent though 
rather eccentric. 

Mr. Tilton is tall, said to be six feet and three 
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inches high, and yet he is quite well proportioned. 
His hair, which is long and, like Beecher’s combed 
back, has here and there a touch of silver. Gray 
eyes, rather large nose, ordinary-sized mouth, and al- 
together a fine face. At first he appeared nervous | 
under the sharp questions put to him by Mr. 
Evarts, this being the first full day of his cross- 
examination, but he soon recovered himself and 
afterward appeared quite at his ease. He im- 
pressed me as being true to himself, in the general 
acceptation of this phrase, but possibly self-de- 
ceived. His bearing was dignified and his answers 
given with great caution and an evident effort at 
exactness. 

Mr. Beecher still retains that noble, always-on. 
hand appearance so well known to the public, but 
time has not dealt so kindly with him as with 
some others. He is quite gray and reminded me 
of his father as I saw him twenty-two years ago. 

Mrs. Tilton is a littlke woman, of not over one 
hundred pounds avoirdupois, I should judge ; fore- 
head quite high ; mouth large, bordering on the 
voluptuous, with a conspicuous show of teeth 
when she laughs, which she frequently did during 
the day; prominent cheek bones, dark eyes and 
hair ; altogether intelligent and pretty looking but 
not a high type of beauty. 

Mrs. Beecher did not impress me as being much 
of a ‘Mother of Israel.” There is a sharp 
kind of intelligence about the countenance, but it 
is not of a high order. Her features are some- 
what coarse and heavy. Her hair is perfectly 
white. 

Mr. Beecher’s two sons were prim-looking 
young men such as you often meet in the streets of 
Brooklyn and New York. They do not seem to 
nave inherited the noble-looking counteuance so 
common in the Beecher family. 

In regard to the results of the trial it is too 
soon to speculate. At present the evidence is 
undoubtedly against Mr. Beecher, but we must 
wait for the other side. The prejudice on both 
sides is intense and often unreasonable. 

Both parties are unquestionably terribly involv- 
ed—morally and spiritually—and 1 could not but 
feel that had they instead of going to law, submit- 
ted themselves to a heart-searching criticism and 
judgment such as is practiced in the Oneida Com- 
munity, they would be much better off every way 
than they are now or can be. H. W. B. 


EVENING CONVERSATION. 
O. C., 1874. 

H. M. W.—A week ago I read the home-talk 
“Dynamics of Communism,” which I found a great 
help in my experience. I had been under much 
trial and suffering for three months ; unbelief had 
clouded my spirit and there were obstructions to 
prayer and the free flow of God’s love in my heart. 
After reading the talk mentioned, I awoke in the 
night and felt that Christ met me and loved me. 
The next day I clung to this feeling and almost 
miraculously, unbelief and evil thoughts which had 
overshadowed me so long, vanished. Every thing, 
as by magic, suddenly brightened, and I regained 
my ability to pray. My personal trials sank into 
insignificance. I had been thinking too much 
about my own little ills—had become: small- 
hearted and selfish, and so self-absorbed that I had 
ignored the blessings with which God has sur- 
rounded me. 

W. A. H.—I\ understand there are still a few 
stories to tell respecting faith and faith cures. 

A. L. B.—1 do not know that I have any remarka- 
ble cure to relate but I want to thank God for his 
goodness to me. I have been tempted with unbe- 
lief and discouragement and have had much ex- 
ercise of mind and heart about them. It seems 
to me the great sin of the world is selfishness; a 





spirit that does not acknowledge the goodness of 


God. I have a desire in my heart that I may 
praise God whatever my own feelings and experi- 
ence are; I desire to live to praise Him. 1 thank 
God for all his goodness, and ask him for a heart 
that will worship him. 

D. E. S—I1 wish to recognize this faith princi- 
ple. IF had a little experience a few weeks ago, 
which though quite a small matter in itself was 
just as remarkable and interesting to me as a 
greater case would have been. All know that at 
intervals I have attacks of a blind’ headache. It 
begins with a blur coming over my eyes through 
which I can see only indistinctly: this lasts about 
twenty minutes, then a terrible pain begins in my 
head which lasts for four or five hours and is so in- 
tenseas to almost make me crazy. I neverhad’known 
the headache to fail when the symptoms of blind- 
néss came on. One morning just as I was sitting 
down to breakfast the premonitory symptom of 
blindness began. We were just getting the box 
business settled in its new quarters at the Arcade, 
and I had laid’ out a large day’s work for myself 
which it seemed to me must be done. I did not 
know whether te give up the idea of doing the 
work and tell the children not to come to their 
“bee” or try to go about my business in spite of 
my head. I concluded to go on and when I could 
not endure the pain any longer to go to bed down 
there. I ate a hearty breakfast as though nothing 
were the matter and went to work as usual. The 
lhlindness lasted a while then left me, but the pain 
in my head did not begin and I have had no trouble 
from it since. 

F. P. H.—I feel that I ought to acknowledge the 
goodness of God manifested in curing my lame- 
ness. At times it seemed to me as though I should 
never get well. I don’t know as I ever had a real 
cloud of darkness come over me about it but that 
the Lord gave me faith that I should recover, even 
when my limb was apparently very bad. After I 
hegan to walk on it it had times of being stiff but 
I was sure the Lord would cureit. It has been 
improving steadily and’ is now almost entirely well. 
I want to thank God for it, and think it should not 
be passed over as an entirely natural process of 
healing because I know that God has dealt with 
me in it. 

E. P. £—TI thank God for his goodness, and 
confess a spirit that hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness. 

W. H. W.—1 believe this is genuine experience 
we have heard from these persons. 

W. A. H.—In connection with these physical 
cures we have had testimony of faith cures in the 
heart. E. testified a few evenings since that he 
had had during that day a conversion, and others 
have had changes from darkness: to light—from 
unbelief to faith and thanksgiving. Putting all 
these things together, I think we may be sure that 
God is drawing near to us with his life and spirit. 

M. H. K.—1\ \ike what A. has said. I wish to 
live to praise God; no.matter what my experience 
is or how great my trials are, I know that God is 
good to me. 

N.—I wish to put it on record that I am ex- 
ceedingly thankful to God for all the weakness I 
have suffered in my throat. I do not see how i 
would have been possible for God to make me a 
good, spiritual medium if I had had the liberty to 
talk all I pleased. I am very glad lL have not had 
the liberty to talk freely and I hope God will keep 
me on short allowance in this respect until I can 
hold my tongue without pain. 


COMMON CARRIERS. 








IT. 
7. responsibility cast upon the common car- 
rier by the law is, as we have shown, very 


severe. May the carrier lessen or remove this re 
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sponsibility, with or without the consent of the 
other party? Toa limited extent, the carrier can 
do this by special contract, but how far he may do 
sq, is not yet, in all respects, definitely setthed. 
Formerly, regarding his responsibility as having 
been ereated ‘by law solely for public reasons, 
courts were inclined to deny him the power above 
stated. But more recently, it is held that the 
carrier and the sender of goods may agree upon 
the terms of carriage, and so reduce the carrier’s 
liability to that of a private carrier, making him 
liable only for his own default. 

Yet it is clear that the carrier has not the right 
to force such an agreement upon the sender; nor 
to infer that the sender accepts the terms which he 
may see fit to offer, merely because he does not 
object to them. For example, a passenger is about 
to enter a steamboat or a railroad car with his 
baggage, and looking at the ticket which he has 
purchased he discovers that there isa notice on it 
that if ‘he put his baggage on ‘board it will be at 
his own risk for the trip. Now he may disregard 
such notice; may treat itas not true, and deliver 
his baggage to the proper person and thus place it 
under the responsibility of the common law. But 
though the carrier can not in this way extinguish 
his peculiar liability, it is generally agreed that he 
may modify or qualify it. Thus, by public notice 
so circulated that all may know it, the carrier 
may confine himself to carrying certain kinds of 
goods, and may exclude others ; for the nature of 
his employment does not necessarily import an 
agreement to carry all sorts of goods, nor to carry 
goods beyond a certain value; or if goods, es 
pecially valuables, beyond a certain value are com- 
mitted to him, that he will not be responsible for 
the excess of value unless he is notified, and an 
extra premium is paid for the increased risk. And 
so the rule is, that if such notices are limited and 
qualified and reasonable in themselves, and the 
sender has knowledge of the same, he will be 
-bound by them. He can not insist that his goocis 
shall be received and carried without reference to 
them. And, on the other hand, if the carrier 
would limit his responsibility in this way, he must 
clearly show in any case, that the other party was 
fully informed of the terms and effect of the notice ; 
and the notice must be clear and explicit, and if 
ambiguous, will be construed against the carrier. 

But the principle involved only goes to this ex- 
tent; to permit the carrier to exempt himself ly 
contract, or by notice equivalent to contract, from 
liability for damage not caused by his negligence or 
default. He can not protect himself from liability 
for the consequences of willful default or wrong, 
such as embezzlement or wanton destruction of the 
goods by himself or his servants, and the general 
rule would seem to be, though the courts have 
differed, that he can not in this way exempt himself 
from liability for the mere, certainly not for the 
gross, negligence of himself or his servants. 


Carriers by water have long been permitted to 
limit their liability by the insertion in their bills of 
lading, of an exception covering losses and damage 
occurring from “perils of the sea.” These perils 
are such as arise from extraordinary violence ly 
the wind or sea, stranding, wreck, collision or cap- 
ture, and generally all those maritime dangers and 
disasters which may befall the goods, and which 
ordinary care and precaution could not prevent. 
But the vessel must be entirely seaworthy and 
properly navigated; and it is neither the one nor 
the other, unless it is competent to encounter or 
avoid the ordinary perils of the voyage. 


By a law of Congress, passed in 1851, the liabil- 
ity of ship owners as Common Carriers, was limit- 
ed to the amount or value of the interest of such 
owners in the ship or vessel carrying. This was a 
rule of the maritime law which governed the com- 





mercial nations who lived and flourished on the 
Mediterranean thousands of years ago. 

The common law of England was different, and 
furnished the rule in this country until Congress 
enacted “that the liability of the owner or owners 
of any ship or vessel, for any embezzlement. loss 
or destruction, by the master, officers, mariners, 
passengers, or any other person or persons, of any 
property, goods or merchandise, shipped or put on 
board of such ship or vessel, or for any loss, dam- 
age or injury by collision, or for any act, matter or 
thing, loss, damage or forfeiture, done, occasioned 
or incurred, without the privity or knowledge of 
such owner or owners, shall in no case exceed the 
amount or value of the interest of such owner or 
owners respectively, in such ship or vessel and her 
freight then pending.” And ina late case in the 
U.S. Supreme Court, it is held that the value of 
the ship or vessel is to be estimated immediately 
after the accident, etc.; so that in case of a total 
loss of vessel and cargo by any of the causes enu- 
merated in the act, the ship owner would be wholly 
exempt from liability. There would seem to be 
little security therefore to the owner of goods car- 
ried by water without insurance. j. W.°%. 


ART NOTES. 





THE ARTISTS’ FUND EXHIBITION. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—At the Somerville Art Gal- 
lery, corner of Fifth-avenue and Fourteenth-street, 
there is now on free exhibition a noteworthy collec- 
tion of pictures. A more than common interest. 
attaches to this exhibition, as all the paintings 
are to be sold for the benefit of the “ Artists’ Fund.” 
This Fund was established a few years ago, and 
was designed for the relief of the widows and child- 
ren of deceased artists who may have been mem- 
bers of the Association. Some of the most promi- 
nent painters of the city are members ; each mem- 
ber annually contributes a picture to be sold for the 
purpose of increasing the fund. A committee of 
competent artists is empowered to receive or de- 
cline contributions. When the paintings are sold, 
one hundred dollars of the sum received for each 
work is appropriated to the Fund, and the remain- 
ing amount is given to the painter. 

This year the collection comprises eighty-eight 
pictures. Among the artists represented may le 
mentioned J. G. Brown, Mr. Blauvelt, Mr. Eaton, 
Mr. Guy, Mr. Loop, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Ryder, East- 
man Johnson, G. H. Boughton, Mr. Nicoll, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Cranch, Mr. Gay, Mr. Whittredge, 
Mr. Pope, Mr. Huntington, Mr. Gifford, Waynt, 
Mr. Casilear, Ernest Parton, Mr. Bristol, Mr. H. 
Martin, Mr. Durand, Mr. David Johnson, Mr. Ar- 
thur Parton, Mr. Robbins, Mr. Tait, Mrs. Great- 
orex. The paintings will remain on exhibition 
until about the close of the month when they will 
be sold at auction. 

The contributions fully cover the spacious walls, 
and are a very fair representation of the work of 
our native artists. Nearly all the paintings are 
above mediocrity, and each artist’s specialty is con- 
spicuously represented. The arrangement of the 
paintings and attention to the requisite light and 
shade for their best display, have been carefully 
considered. On entering the gallery one is struck 
with the general effect, and realizes the advantages 
and beneficial results of a nice discrimination in 
the orderly disposition of the parts that make the 
whole. No little study and fine taste are required 
in so arranging a picture or a statue as to show all 
its beauties to the greatest advantage, and tone 
down its defects. A lack of attention to this mat- 
ter, or defective perception in the adjustment of the 
object displayed, has often prevented a picture or a 
statue from receiving that degree of merit to which 
it would be entitled were it so exhibited as to reveal 
all its good points. If proper adjustment and the 





effects of light and shade were more duly studied 
in the hanging of paintings in public halls, private 
parlors and dormitories, they would show to a great 
deal more advantage and afford more pleasure to 
the beholder. A study of the difference that is 
made by hanging a picture a little higher or a little 
lower, more in the light or more in the shade, will 
soon educate one to an improved arrangement of 
his art treasures, from which he will derive ten-fold 
more pleasure. 

The writer is only an amateur, but believing that 
instinct and educated common sense are the best 
guides to govern in estimating the real merits of 
paintings, as well as all other objects, observation 
and experience have convinced him that the average 
man or woman is about as capable ot knowing a 
good picture when seen, as are most of the so-call- 
ed connoisseurs and self-constituted art-critics. 
Subject and execution are the two great points to 
be considered in the examination and judgment 
of all pictures. 

Every picture presents in itself its nearness to 
or divergence from what it was intended to repre- 
sent, and while the average person may not be able 
to discern the lack in it ot all the niceties of color, 
mellowness, shade, tone, form, proportion, express- 
ion, etc., still he will be able to judge whether it is 
on the whole, a good picture. What a celebrated 
author said of books we may say of pictures, name- 
ly, that the world is full of pictures, but there are 
many of them whose subjects are so poor and 
whose execution is so bad, that they are not worth 
looking at, and one must not waste his time in 
looking at rubbish. 

In the collection before us there are many ex- 
ceedingly fine paintings ; of only a very few of which 
it may be truthfully said that the subject and exe- 
cution are not very good. 

* A Chapter from the Bible,” by Eastman John- 
son is one of the best pictures in the collection. 
The scene is so suggestive of depth, quietness, 
peace, faith and love. One feels the aura of the 
couple is fragrant with trust and rest in God. 
Time seems to have laid his hand lightly on both 
man and dame. There they are, seated in their plain 
sitting-room in their old-time house, from whose 
old-fashioned fire-place a smouldering fire emits its 
heat, giving a softness to the atmosphere and the 
idea of coziness to the spectator. On the mantel- 
piece are a few homely ornaments, pendent above 
which is a small spy-glass, seeming to indicate that 
the man may have once been a sea rover. Facing 
the observer, the man is seated at a common un- 
adorned table, on which lies an open family Bible, 
from which he isreading aloud. The dame sits in 
an ancient rocking-chair, her feet at the fire and 
her back to the spectator, with her left hand raised 
to her ear, curved, and catching the words of the 
reader. Both seem to be deeply intent in commu- 
ning with the spirit of the book and drinking in the 
words that give them comfort and buoy them up in 
their outwardly lone condition. The simple dignity 
and calm bearing of the dame and the serene, 
peaceful expression in the countenance of the man 
show their trust is not in themselves, but in the 
good God whom they love and reverence, whose 
care and guidance of them is their joyful solace. 

Not one of the very best, but still exceeding- 
ly suggestive is the picture very vaguely designa- 
ted “An Old Song,” (water color), by W. J. Hen- 
nessey. One sees oldness written in all its ele- 
ments, and he is led almost involuntary to exclaim, 
“Old!” Some, on looking at this oddity, would 
be inclined to shed tears as their imagination called 
up old memories and associations; while others 
would laugh outright as they saw only the quaint- 
ness of the scene. It bears the stamp of ancient 
days; whether it is typical of our forefathers’ 
times or more remotely of an English epoch it is 
hard to divine. An old-fashioned room, old-fash- 
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ioned furniture, an old fashioned piano, very old- 
fashioned and queer—at which is seated a very old- 
fashioned maiden, with a very sweet and innocent 
face however, in a very old-fashioned dress, drum- 
ming away on it in a very old-fashioned style, and 
singing in a very old-fashioned manner, “An Old 
Song ;” which may be, for aught the writer knows 
to the contrary, 
“‘Gaily the troubador touched his guitar.” 

= “I wish my sweet William would come home.” 

‘Crossing the Brook,” by J. G. Brown, is, in 
some respects, admirable in its clear and well-de- 
fined objects. A brook runs babbling by, crossing 
whose shallow waters a pretty, barefoot girl 
is seen, one foot in the water and the 
other resting on a stone; while she stops a mo- 
ment midway of the course as her attention is 
drawn to some object in the distance. Her figure 
and the expression of her face are finely drawn; 
but art has too much embellished her dress, for she 
looks as if she had donned entirely new garments, 
and were out on exhibition. Had her gown and 
hat showed a little wear, and here and there were 
there a little tinge of soil, it would have been more 
realistic. Indeed, the sky, the shrubbery, the 
water, the stones, the dress—all appear to be 
arrayed in holiday colors, greatly detracting from 
an otherwise meritorious picture. 

New York, Fan 25, 1875. 


THE NEWS. 


with 


M. L. B. 





The ice between Staten Island and New Jersey is 
eighteen inches thick. 


Several shocks of earthquakes were felt on the 7th 
in San Francisco, causing much alarm. 


Thus far 2,500,000 tons of ice have been harvested un 
the Hudson, and the crop is valued at $28,000,000. 


The Remington Armory at Illion, N. Y., is running 
day and night with a force of 1,600 men, on a contract of 
arms, for the Spanish government. 


Gov. Ingersoll has appointed Senator elect, Wm. W. 
Eaton of Elartford, to fill the vacancy in the United 
States Senate, caused by Senator Buckingham’s death. 


An ice bridge now covers Niagara river below the falls. 
‘The cold weather and low water have been productive of 
more ice than has ever been known so early in the sea- 
son. 

The Pope has appointed the year 1875 to be a year of 
jubilee. The last was held in 1825, and there should 
have been another in 1850 but the troubled condition of 
the Church prevented. 


Queen Victoria in her speech from the throne congratu- 
lates the people on the peaceful state of affairs in Eu- 
rope and pledges herself to do all in her power to main- 
tain good relations with all nations. 


Postmaster-General Jewell is maturing a plan for 
combining the postal card with the newspaper stamped 


wrapper at two cents postage. This is to accommodate 


people who send away newspapers and wish at the 
same time to write a few words to the receivers. 


Severe cold is reported from the West. Railroads 
are blockaded with snow, and much suffering has been 
caused to passengers. In Nevada, a party of Chinamen 
were Cutting wood upon a mountain slope, when a snow 
slide swept over them, and half their number perished. 


The Nile inundation for 1874 reached a higher level 
than ever before within the memory of man. No less 
than 700,000 people were set to work opening ditches 
and channels for the flood, and it was only by their pro- 
tracted efforts that the danger from flooding was averted. 


The President and Directors of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Co., recently made a tour of inspection 
of the northern division of the Midland R. R., from Sid- 
ney to Oswego, It is said to be the intention of the 
company to purchase the northern part of the road 
and run it in connection with the Albany & Susquehanna 
Railroad. 


A strike among the operatives at Fall River, Mass., 
has continued for a week ; the women seem determined 
to fight it out, but some of the men propose working at 
the reduction. Riotous proceedings were sodeounel by 
the prompt action of the police. Another strike is also 
in progress along the line of the Grand Trunk R. R. on 
account of the reduction of wages, business on the road 





is at present interrupted, all operatives refusing to work 
unless the old rates of pay are given.. ; 


An experiment is being tried at St. Petersburgh in re- 
gard to the medical education of women. For the past 
three years two hundred and forty young women have 
been pursuing a regular course at the Academy of Medi- 
cine. They are instructed by regular professors, but in 
classes separate from the young men. They come from 
all parts of the empire, their expenses being chiefly paid 
by the districts they represent, the condition being that 
after graduation they will practice their profession in 
those districts. 


The telegraph brings us the painful intelligence of the 
burning of a large part of the Shaker settlement at 
New Lebanon N. Y., on the 6th inst. Loss estimated 
at $150,000. The property destroyed was the dwelling- 
house of the Church family including several outhouses. 
The ‘settlement is [located at a high elevation in a very 
exposed position. It is acontinuous row of large 
wooden buildings, lining both sides of a straight street 
nearly a mile in extent and had no fire apparatus of any 
account, and but a moderate supply of water. Help was 
sent for to Pittsfield from whence a han«d-engine was 
sent on a four-horse sled across the mountain in season 
to be of ruch benefit in staying the flames. 


THE VOLUME OF 


HOME-TALKS, 


BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES, 


OW IN PRESS, contains the 
current ideas of the Oneida 
Community on a great variety of sub- 
jects. In about one hundred short 
discourses, it gives, in familiar lan- 
guage with homely illustration, a clear 
exhibition of the practical religious 
beliefs which have made the Commu- 
nity what it is. 





It is expressly 
A BOOK OF THE HEART, 


treating its most radical trouble with 
skill and delicacy in a Talk entitled, 


PATHOLOGY OF THE HEART. 


What Oneida Community thinks 
on the general subject of 


HEAL TH-SEEKING, 


is plainly indicated in three original 
and suggestive discourses entitled, 


Hygiene for the Head, 
The Higher Hygiene, 
The Way to Health. 


MISCELLANEOUS TALKS: 


Sleep With a Will, God’s Bargain, 

Full Growth, The Great Want, 

The Work that Pays, The Art of Glancing, 
God on Both Sides, The Internal Teacher, 
Provoking to Love, The Philosopher’s Stone, 
Wear out the Devil, The Divinity of the Will. 


The book—a 12mo. of some 330 pages—will 
be neatly printed on tinted paper from new and 
full-faced type, and will contain a steel engraving 
of Mr. Noyes by J. C. Buttre of New York. 
Bound in cloth. Price $1.75. 

Sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Pricee 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onerwa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the OnErpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,’ Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation frem Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ** Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the **'T'rap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. ‘They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLarR. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 








The first train ran through the Hoosac Tunnel, Feb. 
gth, the passage was made in 35 minutes, but the track 
is not in condition to run regular trains. 


The area ravaged by grasshoppers extends through 
Nebraska and Kansas a distance of 500 miles long by 225 
miles wide, and comprises about 100,000 square miles, 
The number of people more or less affected is 100,000. 
A bill appropriating $30,000 for seed for the destitute 
region has passed the Senate and will probably pass the 
House. 
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